A Dangerous Pamphlet in the Old South 


By CLEMENT EATON 


During the late autumn of 1829 a dangerous incendiary pamphlet 
was found circulating among the blacks at Savannah, Georgia. Later 
the same pamphlet was discovered in the possession of Negroes in the 
Upper South. The governor of North Carolina was informed of its 
appearance at Wilmington by a magistrate of police who described its 
contents as “treating in most inflammatory terms of the condition of 
the slaves in the Southern States exaggerating their sufferings, magnify- 
ing their physical strength and underrating the power of the whites; 
containing also an open appeal to their natural love of liberty; and 
throughout expressing sentiments totally subversive of all subordination 
in our slaves.’”’* This document, entitled Walker’s Appeal in Four 
Articles Together with a Preamble to the Colored Citizens of the W orld, 
But in Particular and Very Expressly to Those of the United States of 
America, frightened two states into enacting laws prohibiting the circu- 
lation of incendiary publications and forbidding the teaching of slaves 
to read and write.’ 

David Walker was born in Wilmington, North Carolina, September 
28, 1785. Although his father was a slave, Walker himself was a free 

1 James F. McRae to Governor John Owen, August 7, 1830, Letter Book of the Gover- 
nors of North Carolina, 1829-1830, pp. 218-19 (MSS. in archives of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, Raleigh). 

2 The only copy of the first edition of this work that is known to the writer is in the 
private collection of Mr. Arthur B. Spingarn of New York City, who has perhaps the 
greatest collection of writings by Negroes in the United States. Mr. Spingarn’s copy was 
found in a building in New York City where William Lloyd Garrison died and bears the 
autograph of Francis Jackson Garrison. The first page of this extremely rare edition con- 


tains, besides the title, the following information: “Written in Boston, in the State of 
Massachusetts, Sept. 28th, 1829. Boston: Published by David Walker, 1829.” 
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Negro, following the status of his mother.* Sometime before December, 
1828, he emigrated to Boston. He wrote that he could not endure living 
“in this bloody land” where he continually heard the clanking of the 
chains of slaves.* He felt that he would be goaded into rebellion and 
lose his life if he remained. In Boston he opened a shop on Brattle 
Street where he sold old clothes. Like many fanatics, he was deeply 
swayed by religious feeling, conceiving of himself as “a dusky John the 
Baptist.”"° In September, 1829, he emerged from his relative obscurity 
by publishing his incendiary pamphlet. That he was the actual author 
and publisher of this work, which was doubted by some skeptical per- 
sons, was established by the investigations of the mayor of Boston.° 
Despite violent protests from the slave states, the officials of that city 
allowed him to publish at least two other editions of his work the fol- 
lowing year.’ These later editions were more dangerous and revolu- 
tionary than the first one. Shortly after the third edition of the Appeal 
appeared Walker died, unpunished in the slightest degree.’ Among the 
blacks it was believed that he had been poisoned, and thereby a martyr 
was provided for the cause of Negro freedom.° 

The second revised edition of the Appeal to the Colored Citizens of 
the World was undoubtedly a dangerous document. Walker predicted 
the coming of a sable Hannibal who would lead the Negroes out of 
slavery and enable them to destroy their cruel masters. ‘‘As true as the 
sun ever shone in its meridian splendor,” he cried, ‘‘my color will root 


8 Wendell P. and Francis J. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879 (New York, 
1885), I, 159. 

* George W. Williams, History of the Negro Race in America from 1619 to 1880 (New 
York, 1883), II, 553. 

5 Samuel Eliot Morison, The Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, Federalist, 1765- 
1848 (Boston, 1913), II, 257. 

6 Journal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1829-1830 
(Richmond, 1829 [sic}), 173. 

7 In the Spingarn Collection there are two different printings of the second edition, with 
minor variations. 

8 Samuel J. May, Some Recollections of Our Antislavery Conflict (Boston, 1869), 
133-34. 

®See Vernon Loggins, The Negro Author, His Development in America (New York, 
1931), 86. 
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some of them out of the very face of the earth.’*° Pointing with a 
pathetic gesture to the utter helplessness of his people and the injustice 
which they suffered from their Southern masters, he sought to inspire 
the Negroes with confidence in their ability to fight. He warned the 
white race not to be deceived by the outwardly servile character of the 
Negro, for there was a primitive force in the black slave that, once 
aroused, would make him a magnificent fighter. The Appeal directly 
incited the slaves to acts of violence to free themselves when the favor- 
able opportunity should arise. “Do you suppose,” Walker passionately 
exclaimed, 

one man of good sense and learning would submit himself, his father, mother, 
wife, and children to be slaves to a wretched man like himself, who instead of 
compensating him for his labors, chains, handcuffs, and beats him and his family 
almost to death, leaving life enough in them, however to work for and call him 


Master. No! No! he would cut his devilish throat from ear to ear and well do 
slave-holders know it.11 


To those Negroes who would fight in the glorious cause of liberating 
the slaves he promised the support of religion. He also appealed to 
sentiments of the Declaration of Independence and he bitterly attacked 
the colonizing movement as a scheme to drain off the natural leaders 
of the Negroes. 

Shortly before the Walker pamphlet was brought to Savannah, certain 
events occurred which affected the poise of many Southerners. In May 
a disastrous fire swept the city of Augusta which consumed nearly all 
the arms of the local militia. A suspicion was aroused that the confla- 
gration was the handiwork of slaves who were plotting an insurrection, 
especially since fires broke out in various parts of the city. Governor 
John Forsyth sent an urgent appeal to the secretary of war for arms to 

10 David Walker, Walker's Appeal in Four Articles Together with a Preamble, to the 
Colored Citizens of the World, But in Particular and Very Expressly to Those of the 
United States of America (Boston, 1830), 23. This edition was the second one published 
by Walker and is very rare. The writer used a copy in the Harvard University Library. 

11 [bid., 36. The first edition closed with the ominous warning: ‘The Americans may 
be as vigilant as they please but they cannot be vigilant enough for the Lord, neither can 


they hide themselves where he will not find and bring them out.” Walker's Appeal, 75 (in 
Spingarn Collection). 
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protect the people of the state in case of a slave revolt.” Although he 
himself was skeptical of the danger of a servile insurrection in Georgia, 
he reasoned correctly that prudence as well as a due consideration for 
public apprehensions excited by the recent calamities dictated prepara- 
tion for an emergency.” 

Communities in Virginia also were alarmed by rumors of servile plots 
during the summer of 1829. Reports were disseminated to the effect 
that the slaves of Gloucester, Mathews, and the Isle of Wight counties 
in tidewater Virginia were plotting an uprising.“* Whether by accident 
or by design these rumors developed at a time when elections for dele- 
gates to the Virginia Constitutional Convention were approaching. In 
order to quiet the apprehensions of the people the governor sent arms 
and ammunition to those counties where plots had been reported. How- 
ever, he declared in his message to the legislature in December that the 
excitement over slave revolt had been produced by misrepresentations 
and exaggerations.” 

With public opinion in the South excited by rumors of slave upris- 
ings, it was not strange that the appearance of the Walker pamphlet 
should have aroused consternation. On December 28, the mayor of 
Savannah wrote to Governor George R. Gilmer that some of the 
Walker pamphlets had been found in the possession of a slave of the 
city..° He suggested that the Georgia delegation should call upon Con- 
gress to pass legislation against the printing of publications similar to 
Walker’s pamphlet. Gilmer sent a copy of the seditious document to 

12 John Forsyth to John H. Eaton, May 6, 1829, Letter Book of the Governors of 


Georgia, 1821-1829, p. 624 (MSS. in Department of Archives and History of the State 
of Georgia, Atlanta). 

13 Forsyth to William W. Montgomery, major general of militia at Augusta, May 6, 
1829, ibid. | 

14H. W. Flournoy (ed.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers (Richmond, 1892), X, 
567-69. 

15 Governor’s Message and Accompanying Documents, December 7, 1829, Journal of the 
House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1829-1830, Doc. no. IJ, p. 2. 

16 William T. Williams to George R. Gilmer, December 28, 1829 (MS. in Department 
of Archives and History of the State of Georgia). The mayor stated that the slave was 
discharged, because, upon examination, he appeared to be totally ignorant of the contents 
of the incendiary pamphlet. 
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Forsyth who had recently been promoted to the Senate, but he refused 
to urge the Georgia delegation in Congress to initiate the desired legis. 
lation. He explained in a letter to Mayor William T. Williams that 
he did not believe the Federal government had been granted any such 
power. The authority of the state was competent to pass all necessary 
laws relating to slavery. “The slave-holding states are a minority in 
the Union,” he pointed out. 


The strongest prejudices are continually excited against us. The exercise of 
any authority in relation to our slaves, tho its pretense may be to secure us from 
the danger of servile insurrection might eventually lead to the assumption of 
legislative control over the whole subject and would most probably end in the 
loss of our rights of property and the utter destruction of the present state of 
society.1? 

The mayor of Savannah wrote also to Harrison Gray Otis, mayor of 
Boston, requesting the arrest and punishment of Walker. In reply, Otis 
stated that Walker was “a shop keeper dealer in old clothes,’ that he 
was the true author of the pamphlet, and that he had announced his 
intention ‘‘to circulate his pamphlets by mail, at his own expense, if he 
cannot otherwise effect his object.” The significant part of Otis’s letter 
was, that while he and the respectable people of Boston condemned 
Walker's project, the Negro had not violated any Massachusetts law 
and could not therefore be arrested.** Even the abolitionists in Massa- 
chusetts disapproved of Walker's pamphlet. William Lloyd Garrison 
wrote on January 8, 1831, that “we deprecate the spirit and tendency 
of this Appeal.” Believing in nonresistance, Garrison declared: “We do 
not preach rebellion—no, but submission and peace.’’* 

On December 21, 1829, the governor sent the Walker pamphlet to 
the Georgia legislature, accompanied by a strong message. He stated 
that sixty copies had been seized by the Savannah police, and that they 
had been brought to that city by the white steward of a ship and 
delivered to a Negro preacher for distribution. He alluded to the 

17 Gilmer to Mayor Williams, March 13, 1830, Letter Book of the Governors of 
Georgia, 1829-1831, p. 98. 


18 Niles’ Weekly Register, XX XVIII (1830), 87. 
19 Liberator, January 8, 1831. 
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servile plot recently detected at Georgetown, South Carolina, and the 
late fires at Savannah and Augusta. Finally he urged the passage of 
laws placing vessels employing Negro sailors in quarantine and forbid- 
ding the further introduction of slaves from other states into Georgia.”® 
The Georgia legislature responded to this stimulus by passing some 
severe laws in regard to the colored population. Vessels carrying Negro 
sailors that entered Georgia ports must go into quarantine for forty 
days and Negto sailors of such vessels who stepped on shore were sub- 
ject to imprisonment.”* Also anyone found guilty of introducing into 
the state or circulating any publication for the purpose of exciting a 
revolt among the slaves was liable to the penalty of death. If a person 
were convicted of teaching a slave to read or write, he should be fined 
or sentenced to jail, and slaves were prohibited from being employed 
in printing offices.” 

When these laws of Georgia were reported in the Massachusetts 
newspapers, the editor of the Boston Columbian Centinel commented: 


This act appears at first blush violent and sanguinary. On nearer approach, 
however, it appears necessary to the immediate safety of the whites. We have 
seen the pamphlet, which is doubtless here alluded to and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it one of the most wicked and inflammatory productions that ever 
issued from the press. Its character is entirely mischievous, without one redeem- 
ing quality, and we should judge from the drift, that the writer, whatever may 
be his exterior complexion, bears a heart as dark and cruel as the great fiend of 
Pandaemonium. It reveals a disposition that would exult to see the white popu- 
lation slaughtered in their beds.?8 


Despite these severe laws some of the incendiary pamphlets continued 
to enter the boundaries of Georgia. Two missionaries to the Cherokee 
Indians, named Worcester and Butler, were found to possess Walker's 
pamphlets and were arrested.* A printer in Milledgeville by the name 


20 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia, 1829-1830 (Mill- 
edgeville, 1830), 353-54. 

21 See an article by Philip M. Hamer, ‘‘Great Britain, the United States, and the Negro 
Seamen Acts, 1822-1848,” in the Journal of Southern History, I (1935), 12-13. 

22 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, 1829 (Milledgeville, 1830), 
168-75. 

23 Columbian Centinel, January 16, 1830. 

24 May, Some Recollections of Our Antislavery Conflict, 134. 
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of E. H. Burritt received a number of them. Governor Gilmer wrote to 
Harrison Gray Otis asking his aid in collecting evidence to establish 
Burritt’s guilt. He stated that a letter from Walker to the Georgia 
printer had fallen into the possession of the local authorities. The letter 
indicated that twenty pamphlets had been sent by Walker to Burritt 
at the latter’s request. Burritt’s office had been searched and the 
pamphlets found. Gilmer wished Otis to procure the letter that Burritt 
had written to Walker in order to obtain the necessary evidence to 
convict him.” However, Otis returned a peremptory refusal. 

While Georgia was being agitated by the Walker pamphlet, the 
mayor of Richmond found a copy of the dreaded publication in the 
home of a free Negro. He turned it over to Governor William B. Giles 
who brought the matter to the attention of the assembly. The Virginia 
legislature thereupon held a secret session to discuss proper measures 
to prevent its circulation. Governor Giles sent to the legislature a letter 
of February 10, 1830, that he had received from Mayor Otis.”° The 
Boston mayor declared that the mass of the New England people held 
the doctrines of Walker in detestation and that even the free colored 
population of Boston disapproved of the pamphlet. However, there 
were no legal means at hand to suppress it. 

In response to this danger the House of Delegates considered a bill 
to prevent the circulation of incendiary writings and to forbid the 
teaching of slaves to read and write. Despite great opposition, a law 
was passed by the lower house, making it criminal to write, print, or 
circulate among slaves seditious publications. Free persons guilty of 
such crimes were to be penalized by fine and imprisonment, while 
slaves were to be whipped for the first offense. The teaching of slaves 
to read and write, whether in Sunday schools or by private instruction, 
was also strictly forbidden. These acts, which passed the House of 

25 Gilmer to Harrison Gray Otis, February 12, 1830; Gilmer to B. P. Stubbs, February 
11, 1830, Letter Book of the Governors of Georgia, 1829-1831, pp. 61-63. 

26 Message of Governor William B. Giles to the Virginia legislature, February 16, 


1830, Journal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1829-1830, 
p. 172. 
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Delegates by the close vote of eighty-one to eighty, were rejected in 
the Senate.” 

Thomas Ritchie, the powerful editor of the Richmond Enguirer, 
expressed his belief that a systematic design had been formed to dis- 
tribute incendiary pamphlets clandestinely among the slaves. He called 
attention to the fact that the House of Delegates had considered the 
Walker pamphlet behind closed doors, and that the Georgia legislature 
had already passed severe laws to avert danger from the source of 
incendiary writings.** However, John Hampden Pleasants, editor of the 
rival Whig, ridiculed the ostentatious secrecy of the Virginia legislature 
in considering Walker's pamphlet. Niles’ Register also commented 
disparagingly on the proceedings of the Virginia assembly: ‘How much 
is it to be regretted, that a negro dealer in old clothes, should thus 
excite two states to legislative action.’’*° 

In North Carolina, Walker’s native home, great excitement was 
aroused by the finding of the pamphlet at Wilmington. A magistrate of 
that city wrote to the governor describing the discovery. A copy had 
recently been brought to the commissioners of the town by a well- 
disposed free person of color. Walker had secured a slave in Wilming- 
ton as his agent in distributing the pamphlets. This agent had recently 
been arrested. Police investigations led to the belief that for some time 
the Negroes of Wilmington had been plotting insurrection instigated by 
persons in the North.*® 

Other letters to the governor told of the alarm of the state. A magis- 
trate of police in Fayetteville wrote that the town authorities had 
employed secret agents to go among the blacks and ascertain whether 
Walker’s pamphlet had been distributed among them. In case of 
insurrection the white community was in “awful peril,” because the 
public arms were kept in an arsenal which could be easily opened with 
an ax. He earnestly recommended that the members of the militia 

27 Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXVIII, 87-88. 

28 Editorial, ‘The Pamphlet,’ Richmond Enquirer, January 28, 1830. 

29 Niles’ Weekly Register, XX XVIII, 4. 


80 James F. McRae to Governor Owen, August 7, 1830, Letter Book of the Governors 
of North Carolina, 1829-1830, pp. 218-19. 
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might be allowed to keep the public arms with them for a while, a 
provision which would tend to quiet public alarm and discourage 
attempts at insurrection.** Also J. Burgwyn wrote from Newbern on 
November 15, 1830, that a captured runaway slave confined in the jail 
was overheard talking suspiciously by the jailor’s wife. When he was 
questioned, he confessed knowledge of a conspiracy among the slaves 
of the neighborhood. Walker's pamphlets had been brought from 
Wilmington, weapons had been stored away, and captains appointed 
for the projected uprising on Christmas day.* 

When the legislature met in the fall of 1830, Governor John Owen 
sent a copy of the Walker pamphlet to the members. In his message 
he declared that this inflammatory production had been discovered in 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, as well as in North 
Carolina. He believed that a systematic attempt was being made by 
reckless persons in the North to sow sedition among the slaves, “dis- 
torting the peaceful doctrines of the Bible,” and that free blacks were 
being used as agents in distributing these seditious publications. He 
recommended that free Negroes in the state should be required to give 
security for their good behavior.** 

The legislature went into secret session to consider measures to avert 
dangerous consequences from the Walker pamphlet. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Slaves and Free Persons of Color reported December 1 that 
they were satisfied an extensive conspiracy existed to disaffect the 
slaves.** As a result of the report of the committee and the message 
of the governor, the general assembly passed a bill December 9, 1830, 
to prevent the teaching of the slaves to read and write and to stop 
the circulation of seditious publications. Persons convicted of writing 
or circulating publications, ‘the evident tendency whereof would be 
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811, D. Henry to Governor Owen, September 3, 1830, Executive Papers of North 
Carolina (MSS. in archives of North Carolina Historical Commission). 

32 J, Burgwyn to Governor Owen, November 15, 1830, Letter Book of the Governors of 
North Carolina, 1829-1830, pp. 247-49. 

88 Journals of the Senate and House of Commons of the General Assembly of the State 
of North Carolina, 1830-1831 (Raleigh, 1831), 161. 

84C, L. Coon, A Documentary History of Public Education in North Carolina (Raleigh, 
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to excite insurrection, conspiracy, or resistance in the slaves or free 
Negroes,’ should for the first offense be imprisoned for not less than 
a year and be put in the pillory and whipped, at the discretion of the 
court, but for the second offense should suffer death without benefit 
of clergy.” 

Such repressive laws were not placed on the statute books without 
considerable opposition. The bill to prevent the teaching of slaves to 
read and write was passed in the Senate by a vote of thirty-six to twenty- 
two, eighteen of the “noes” coming from the piedmont and western 
counties.** A prominent factor in securing the passage of both the 
education and the incendiary bills was the excitement that resulted from 
David Walker’s Appeal. Among the Executive Papers of North Caro- 
lina is a letter from Bryan Trailand of Laurel Hill, asking a loan of 
the Walker pamphlet. He had been assailed for his affirmative vote on 
the law prohibiting the teaching of slaves to read and write. He had 
often spoken of this pamphlet and wished to make his statements good. 
Having been criticized in the last electioneering campaign, he wished to 
show some of the people that their ideas on slavery were founded on 
“false philanthropy.’ 

Criticism was leveled at the action of the government both by the 
proslavery men and the antislavery advocates. Colonel Calvin Jones, 
representing the planter interest, wrote the governor from Wake Forest 
(near Raleigh) that the people were alarmed by the secrecy with which 
the legislature had considered the Walker pamphlet and an appre- 
hended conspiracy. He recommended (1) the discontinuance of secrecy. 
The people should know what the government knows, in order to allay 
their fears, or to enable them to adopt additional plans of security. 

35 Taws of North Carolina, Enacted by a General Assembly begun and held at Raleigh 
on the fifteenth day of November in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, and in the fifty-fifth year of the Independence of the said State (n.p., n.d.), pp. 
10-11, chaps. V, VI. 

36 Derived from table of votes on the bill. Coon, Documentary History of Public Edu- 
cation in North Carolina, I, 480-81. 


87 Bryan Trailand to Governor Montfort Stokes, September 3, 1831, Executive Papers 
of North Carolina. 
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(2) Walker should be demanded from the governor of Massachusetts, 
and the printers and circulators of his pamphlet should also be sought 
and punished. (3) It had been reported that an incendiary preacher 
had been stirring up the Negroes of Chapel Hill and Hillsborough. 
A proclamation should be issued for his arrest. (4) Elections in dif- 
ferent counties should be held on different days, in order to prevent the 
whole state from being vulnerable at the same time. (5) Patrol laws 
should be revised. (6) Laws prohibiting the teaching of slaves should 
be enacted. (7) An appropriation of money should be made to the 
Colonization Society to get rid of “our great pest and danger—the free 
people of colour.’’** 

On the other hand, William Swain, editor of the Greensborough 
Patriot, strongly condemned the recent legislation against incendiary 
publications. “So far as we have been able to understand the laws of 
the state,’ he wrote, “it has become an indictable offense to dream on 
the subject of slavery; and much more so to write or speak on a subject 
so exceedingly ‘delicate.’ We believe however that the day is not far 
distant when people will feel on the subject. We have no disposition 
to fly in the face of authority, but the evils of slavery must all be dis- 
cussed.”*® He notified all prosecuting officers who might be disposed to 
arraign and punish citizens, under ‘‘the hemp laws of North Carolina,” 
that if they wished business to subscribe to his paper and read his 
editorials. Swain represented Quaker opinion of Guilford County which 
bitterly opposed the denial of educational advantages to the Negroes. 

The significance of the Walker pamphlet has been overshadowed by 
the attention which has been given to the more spectacular Nat Turner 
insurrection that followed a year later. The Walker pamphlet repre- 
sented virtually the first impact of incendiary literature on the Southern 
states. That this publication with its doctrine of servile revolt and its 
instigation to commit illegal acts deserved suppression hardly admits 
of a doubt. The laws which Georgia and North Carolina enacted to 

88 Calvin Jones to Governor Stokes, December 28, 1830, Executive Papers of North 


Carolina. 
89 Greensborough Patriot, March 20, 1833. 
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cope with the situation occasioned by the obnoxious pamphlet were 
extremely severe. Whether these harsh laws were the achievement of 
a powerful minority of proslavery men, cleverly utilizing the latent 
fear of servile insurrection, or the expression of the popular will is 
difficult to ascertain. Professor John Spencer Bassett attributed the 
passage of these laws in North Carolina to the activity of a determined 
proslavery group.*° It was indeed unfortunate that Southern legislation 
in respect to antislavery publications was enacted during periods of 
excitement following such incidents as the Walker pamphlet and the 
Southampton insurrection. Once such laws were placed on the statute 
books they were left intact and received the silent acquiescence of the 
masses. 


40 John S. Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science [Baltimore], XVII [1899], nos. 7-8), 98-101. 


